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whose will was proved in 1492, was not his father, but may have
been a relative, although the name was not uncommon. He had
three brothers, William, John and Thomas, all of whom entered
the Church, and William very early obtained preferment and
became a man of note. As Bishop Barlow he was an important
figure of the Reformation period, and after surviving the reign
of Queen Mary in exile abroad, was appointed again to a
bishopric by Queen Elizabeth. The first authentic record of
Roger is in 1526, at which date he was already a substantial
merchant settled in Seville, and investing a sum of money in
a Spanish voyage to the Spice Islands, His presence there, and
his action, demand some explanation.
English trade with Spain was well established as early as the
reign of Edward IV, and many English merchants were settled
in Andalusia by the close of the fifteenth century: they included
a group at Port St. Mary under the protection of the Dukes of
Medina Celi, another group at St. Lucar de Barrameda under
the protection of the Dukes of Medina Sidonia, a group in
Seville, and a smaller one at Cadiz. It is on record that two
Englishmen, at the instigation of the Duke of Medina Sidonia,
the patron of Columbus, were preparing to make a voyage to
Guinea in 1481, while Thomas Nicholas, himself a Seville
merchant of the 1550*3, makes the statement that many
Englishmen took part in the conquest of the Canaries for Spain
(1479-1496), some of them afterwards settling down in the
islands on grants of land. It was especially the merchants of
Bristol, Southampton and London who traded with Andalusia,
the Spanish wine trade being easy to combine with the much
older trade of Bordeaux; and among such merchants the family
of the Thornes of Bristol were typical, lading their vessels for
a wide range of Atlantic ports which included even the Madeiras
if cargo offered. As importers they dealt in all kinds of southern
produce, including the different varieties of wine, sweet oils,
soap, alum, hernp, salt, dyes, drugs and sugar. Familiar as they
were with the Atlantic Ocean as a sphere of trade, it was natural
that the Thornes should be closely associated with the discovery